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SECOND LETTER TO REV. CHARLES BEECHER. 


My Dear Brotuzer,—I remarked, at the close of my last 
communication, that I fully sympathize with you in your desire 
to make the Bible the sufficient and only rule of faith and prac- 
tice; and yet that you seem to me to have said some things not 
adapted to secure this end, and which imply imperfection in the 
Bible. I refer to what you say of the impossibility of producing 
unity of opinion, even by the Bible, to such a degree as to be a 
basis of church organization. On this ground, you severely con- 
demn the practice of testing church fellowship by opinion. The 
ground of the impossibility of such unity of opinion, you regard 
as lying in the original differences in the structure of minds. 
Indeed, in one passage you seem to carry this so far, that your 


language might be used by one who denied the real existence of 


an external system of truth. I refer to the followmg passage : 
‘That Word is able to give the docile student true views of God, 
of self, of expiation, reconciliation, life, death, resurrection, and 
the world to come; views which, though they may differ from 
mine, are true; and differ from mine, only because his mind dif- 
fers from mine.’? Now, in view of the context, I suppose you 
here refer to circumstantial, and not fundamental, differences ; 
and that you do not mean that the Bible cannot give real truth, 
which shall be certain in itself, and be the same to all. If yon 
did not mean this, if you meant that there is a system of certain 
truth revealed in the Bible, which may in all fundamental 
points be seen alike ; and that still, owing to mental peculiarities, 
all will not conceive of it exactly alike, in all of its colorings and 
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details, I should agree with you. But if you mean that the Bible 
cannot produce fundamental unity of opinion, as it regards the 
great outlines of the system, to such an extent as to lay a found- 
ation for unity of action, in unity of opinion, then I should not 
agree with you, and should deem such a view inconsistent with 
the perfection of the Bible. For all intelligent, harmonious, 
organic action must be based on coincidence of opinion ; and if 
the Bible is not adapted to produce such coincidence of opinion 
as is necessary for organic action, it is imperfect, and not able 
thoroughly to furnish the man of God unto every good work. 

I am struck with the fact, that, in accounting for the differences 
of opinion, as it regards the truths of the Bible, you in this place 
refer to no cause except the original difference of mental struc- 
ture, and the impossibility that minds so unlike in structure 
should agree in opinion. ‘T'wo other causes, of which the Bible 
mainly speaks, you omit. I mean the depravity of the human 
heart, and Satanic influence. I shall soon speak more at large 
of the Scriptural view on these points; and will only say, in pass- 
ing, that they have much to do with the necessity of creeds. 

Still further, though you profess to regard as apostacy only the 
requiring of every candidate for licensure, or ordination, to ac- 
cept some book of doctrine besides the Bible, as a test of his 
qualifications ; yet you in fact go farther than this, and deny the 
right to use opinion of the meaning even of the Bible, as the 
basis of church organization. You say: “ Of all usurpations of 
the divine prerogative which have desolated the church, that of 
testing church fellowship by opinion, instead of by experience and 
practice, is the most ruinous.”’ 

But do not you test church fellowship by opinion? If a man 
denies the inspiration of both Old Testament and New, and 
denies even the historical truths of the gospels, and is a mere 
deist, and yet calls himself a Christian, and behaves well, and 
declares that he has an eminent religious experience, will you 
receive him into church fellowship? Yet is it not a matter of 
opinion that the Bible is inspired, and that it is the sufficient and 
only creed’? And if you may make one opinion a test of church 
fellowship, why not another ? 

In the principle, then, that opinion is not to be made a test of 
church fellowship, I cannot agree with you; and, as I do not wish 
to enter into controversy, but only to compare views, I will state 
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the necessity and utility of creeds, as they appear to me; and I 
will endeavor to show the true place and influence of those 
causes of diversity of opinion, which you have omitted. 

Admitting, then, that no book of doctrine ought to take the 
place of the Bible, as a test and a standard of appeal, yet I 
maintain, that, in order to intelligent and harmonious church 
action, there must be agreement in opinion as to what the Bible 
teaches, at least in fundamentals. That is, there must be, in 
reality, a common belief, or a creed. 

Again; the making, the printing and the studying of creeds, is 
of great importance, to enable the people of God not only to 
resist the constant efforts of the human heart and of Satan, to 
adulterate, neutralize and destroy the truth ; but also to hold up 
that truth in vivid and definite forms before the mind and con- 
science of the community. 

Let us, then, first look at creeds as the necessary basis of in- 
telligent organic church action. 

It lies in the very nature of the mind, that, in order to act 
together, men must agree, as it regards the ends at which they 
aim, and as it regards the means of gaining those ends. In the 
common concerns of life, no man thinks of denying this prin- 
ciple. | 

If in an empire an army were to be organized, to subdue a 
revolted province, could those who denied that there was any revolt 
act in one and the same army with those who firmly believed that 
the whole province was in a state of rebellion? Could they aim 
at a common end, or use common means to gain it? Would it 
not be a mere mockery of common sense to call those bigoted or 
illiberal, who believed in the revolt, because they excluded from 
their companies all who denied it? And yet this would be organ- 
izing an army on acreed. And, indeed, on what other basis can 
any intelligent organization, to gain any important end, be 
formed? Is not opinion, of necessity, the basis of all intelligent 
action? And if it is, how can those act together who do not so 
far think together as to be able to aim at a common end, by com- 
mon means? Look, now, at the application of these principles to 
the case in question. 

It is either true, or it is not true, that this whole world is a 
revolted province of the kingdom of God. It is either true, or it 
is not true, that all men are depraved. It is either true, or it is 
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not true, that they need regeneration and pardon. It is either 
true, or it is not true, that God has provided a system of means, 
to gain these ends. And if he has provided a system of means, 
it may be known what they are. 

Now, a man may take which of these alternatives he pleases ; 
but one thing is plain,— those who take opposite sides cannot, as 
intelligent men, act together. They cannot aim at common ends. 
They cannot use common means to gain those ends. And itisa 
violation of the laws of common sense for such to pretend to act 
together. 

They who believe in the entireness of human depravity, the 
necessity of regeneration and atonement, the incarnation of the 
Word who was God, the death of Christ to make atonement, and 
the agency of the Holy Spirit in regenerating the soul, can act 
together; for they can aim at common ends, and use common 
means to gain these ends. And, with equal clearness, those 
who deny these doctrines cannot act with them. Therefore, for 
either side to exclude the other from a church is not bigotry, 
but simply a natural exercise of sound common sense. And thus 
we arrive not only at the right, but also at the necessity, of organ- 
izing a church on a creed. ‘To do otherwise is impossible, and to 
attempt to do it is absurd. 

It was once the fashion among the Unitarians of this region to 
inveigh, in the most unmeasured terms, against creeds. They 
said: What are opinions! Christianity is not a system of dog- 
mas; it isaspirit. It refuses to be shut up in the limits of human 
creeds; it is as expansive as the universe. Dr. Channing told 
us: “ Christianity is freer, more illimitable, than the light or the 
wind. It is a spirit, rather than a rigid doctrine, — the spirit of 
boundless love. It cannot be reduced to asystem. It cannot 
be comprehended in a set of precise ideas. It is to be felt, 
rather than described.”’ Mr. Sparks informed us: ‘It is a bold 
and unjustifiable assumption of authority in any one, to decide on 
the faith of another, or to declare whether this other believes 
enough to be called a Christian. It is a case which is exclusively 
concerned with the conscience and conviction of the individual.”’ 
That is, whoever pleases to call himself a Christian, has a right 
to the name. 

But at last Theodore Parker arose, calling himself a Christian 
in the highest and most absolute sense; and yet denying mira- 
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cles, and prophecy, and the historical verity of the gospels, and 
the inspiration of all parts of the Bible, and reducing all things 
to naked and blank deism. 

Here, then, was a decisive test of the truth of all that had 
been said about making opinions, and not spirit, a test of fellow- 
ship. And now, do the main body of Unitarian ministers in this 
city exchange pulpits with Mr. Parker? No. Do they exclude 
him on the ground of his spirit? It is not pretended. On what 
ground, then? Certainly on no other ground than that of opin- 
ion, or creed. For this I do not reproach them. I am glad 
to see them return from the regions of sickly sentimental de- 
clamation to the domains of reason and common sense. Dr. 
Frothingham has published four discourses under the signifi- 
cant title, Dreism on Curistranity. Of these, the second is 
entitled Crezps. Hear how he discourses on this theme: ‘“ Let 
us have a belief, therefore. How can we otherwise have any 
portion in the believers’ rest or hope? Let us have a creed, 
also. For how else can we tell’ or know what we believe ?”’ 
**A creed! It has been unreasonable. It has been despotic. 
It has canonized errors. It has prolonged abuses. Who doubts 
this? And certainly the fact is repeated often enough to bring 
it within every one’s knowledge. But we are not so often 
reminded, that it is not necessarily connected either with a super- 
stition or a tyranny; that it has its foundation in the human 
mind, and not in arbitrary impositions.” Dr. Dewey, also, in 
his address before the Berry Street Ministerial Conference, advo- 
cates the same doctrine. He seems to be aware that it is not in 
exact harmony with primitive Unitarian doctrine,,and says: 
“Tt is said that we are acting in total inconsistency with our for- 
mer professions; and I suppose that the doctrines of this: dis- 
course will be accused of the same thing. I am not particularly 
anxious to deny this charge. All progress is likely to be made 
at some expense of consistency. I am much more concerned to 
be right to-day, than to show that I was right last year, or ten 
years ago. Very likely there are some things in our writings, as 
a denomination, which are not entirely reconcilable with our pre- 
sent position.” This is manly. Would that, on the same princi- 
ples, he would fully return to the faith of his fathers! Dr. Gan- 
nett, also, has of late spoken on this subject in an altered strain. 
“Every denomination, so far as its members act together for 
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religious purposes, must have a larger or a narrower creed ; 
and there is no objection to this. On the contrary, it is a 
necessary fact. The objection grows out of the abuse of the 
necessity.” 

Of course, therefore, to form an intelligent church organization, 
it is not enough merely to profess to take the Bible as a creed. 
It is necessary so to understand it, as to render it possible to act 
together. It follows, that those who compose a church have a 
right to inquire how those who wish to join them understand the 
Bible ; and those who license or ordain ministers have a right to 
inquire how they understand the Bible, and whether they so 
understand it that they can act together. And, in doing this, it 
is not necessary to pledge them to any book besides the Bible. 
They can simply, as we do, take the Bible as the ultimate stand- 
ard of appeal, and examine them by their own views of it. If 
they differ, either party may convince the other, if it can be 
done ; if not, they must be content to act apart. If you say, 
that thus the student must study under the influence of the 
known opinions of the great Christian denominations, knowing 
that they will not license him if he does not agree, at least in 
fundamentals, with them; I admit it. If you say this involves 
an appeal to the baser passions of his nature, fear of want and 
desire of support; I reply, that if, by communion with God, he 
is guided contrary to all these bodies, then God will sustain him ; 
for, to the holy soul, he is more than the universe beside. But if 
communion with God leads him to see himself depraved, polluted, 
ruined, lost, in need of regeneration and atonement, then, in fun- 
damentals, he can agree with any evangelical denomination; and 
he will enter that one whose organization and discipline suit him 
best. 

Let us now consider the utility of creeds in preserving distinct 
and definite views of that truth which human depravity and 
Satanic influence are constantly endeavoring to adulterate and 
destroy. 

If any truth is clearly revealed in the word of God, it is, that 
there is in the unregenerated heart of man a deep dislike of the 
holy character of God, and of the principles of his moral govern- 
ment. No one has ever stated more clearly the true source of 
the religious errors of this world than our Saviour: ‘ This is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved 
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darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil: for 
every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved.”’ Idolatry and its abom- 
inations are not the result of necessary ignorance. An inspired 
apostle has thus explained such mournful facts: ‘As they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate mind.’’ Under the light of the gospel, similar results 
take place. ‘They received not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved; and for this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion that they should believe a lie: that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
eousness.” 

Nor are these all the causes of error and delusion. There are 
“ principalities and powers who rule the darkness of this world ;”’ 
and so great is their influence, that an apostle tells us: ‘“‘ If our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost: in whom the god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.” The tendency of all the efforts of these 
rulers of the darkness of this world is to prevent true and gen- 
ume conviction of sin, and to prevent regeneration which is by 
repentance and faith in Christ. This is. done in various ways: 
sometimes by directly denying and assailing the doctrine of the 
entire depravity of the human heart; at-other times by assailing 
doctrines which are essential to the full and proper operation of 
the system in convincing of sin and regenerating the mind. 

The logical and moral consequences of denying any portion of 
a divinely revealed system of truth are not always obvious at the 
first glance. No one, for example, would be likely, beforehand, 
clearly to see that Arianism would send its pernicious influence 
through the whole of that system of truth which is designed to 
regenerate and sanctify the soul. Yet facts show that it has done 
80, in all ages; and, if any one will think profoundly, he can easily 
see why. It renders impossible any true doctrine of atonement, 
and destroys the power of that doctrine to convince of sin and to 
regenerate the soul. ; 

But the unseen powers of error know perfectly the tendency of 
every error to prevent conviction of sin, or to impede or prevent 
regeneration and sanctification; and it is their constant employ- 
ment to adulterate the truth, by the introduction of such errors. 
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This is, of course, done through the agency of men. Hence the 
Word of God is full of warnings against the delusions of such 
men. ‘They are spoken of as “ bringing in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them, and bringing on them- 
selves swift destruction.” Paul warns the Ephesians against 
“‘being carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight 
of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ceive.” Jude exhorts ‘to contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints.”” Paul declares: ‘“‘ Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
John enjoins: “If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God 
speed; for he that biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his 
evil deeds.”” As the world was full of false teachers, he enjoins 
on the disciples, ‘‘ not to believe any one till they had tried him, 
and found that he was of God.”” Our Saviour also warned his 
disciples against delusions, which would be so powerful as ‘to de- 
ceive, if it were possible, the very elect.”’ 

In short, the great conflict is between truth and falsehood. 
Belief of the truth convinces of sin, alarms, regenerates, and sanc- 
tifies the soul. Belief of fundamental falsehood destroys the soul. 
God asserts that ‘‘all who love and make a lie shall have their 
part in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.”’ 

Hence there is need of deep study and accurate discrimination 
in the statement of divine truth, in order to detect and resist all 
efforts to corrupt the Word of God, by the introduction of human 
errors, and by imperfect and one-sided presentations of truth. 

Although I would not ascribe to creeds any undue or exclusive 
power to produce such results, yet I cannot but believe, not only 
that the intense study needed to frame a creed and to make accu- 
rate definitions of religious ideas is greatly beneficial to those who 
are at first engaged in the work, but that it is so to all who, in other 
ages, will thoroughly examine such a creed, and compare it with 
the Word of God. It is good to study what has caused to its 
authors intense mental exertion. It is good to be aided in our 
study of the Word of God, by the condensed and systematized 
results of eminent minds. So we feel as it regards systems de- 
rived from the book of God’s works. The creed of the scientific 
world is in the great book of God’s works, and not in any books 
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of Newton or Laplace. Still, is it of no benefit to the scientific 
world that they can study the Principia of Newton, or the Mécan- 
ique Céleste of Laplace ? And yet, what are their works but sci- 
entific creeds drawn from the great book of God’s works? And 
who could hope to be employed as professor of Natural, Philoso- 
phy, or of Astronomy, in any of the colleges or universities of 
Christendom, if he openly renounced and rejected their views ? 

Now, though I do not receive every sentiment that is taught in 
the Westminster Assembly’s catechisms and confession of faith, 
yet I never read and study those documents without being filled 
with admiration at the vast amount of scriptural truth which they 
have stated with a clearness, discrimination and precision, that 
have never been exceeded, and cannot be. The same may be 
said of the doctrinal statements of the synod at Dort. No man 
ean carefully read and thoroughly study them, without finding 
himself benefited in the highest degree. The same is true, to a 
great extent, of the other reformed confessions. Why should it 
not be so? Had they not the Bible, as well as we? Had they 
not the teaching of the Holy Ghost, as well as we? Had they 
not a deep religious experience, — deeper, I fear, than is common 
at the present day? Were they not men of eminent intellectual 
power and great learning? Why, then, should we not expect to 
derive much benefit from a careful study of the matured results of 
all their thought, investigation and experience ? 

But now, if you ask me, Would you examine candidates for the 
ministry by these creeds, or pledge them to a belief thereof, or 
try them thereby, in case of supposed error or heresy? I an- 
swer, No ; but by the Bible. The Bible ought to be, in all ages, 
the supreme and only rule of faith and practice ; the only authori- 
tative standard of appeal and of judgment. I would use creeds 
just as I use systems of theology. The theology of a given age 
is made by its authors, and depends on the general intelligence of 
the age and their principles of interpretation. Creeds are a con- 
densed exhibition of the results at which such authors arrive. If 
incorporated as tests and standards into the structure of a civil 
government, or a hierarchy, they thereby receive an undue au- 
thority, beyond that of other theological writings; whereas all 
ought to stand on the same level, and have power only by argu- 
ment and moral influence, and be subject to a constant compari- 
son with the Word of God. Thus we use creeds in New England ; 
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and this, I think, is the happy medium between abusing them, and 
not using them at all. We do substantially agree in the great 
doctrines of the creeds of the Reformers, and yet we are never 
tried by them, — we never try others by them ; but appeal direct- 
ly to the Word of God. 

Such are my views of the necessity and use of creeds. I sub- 
mit them for your candid and fraternal consideration. It remains, 
that I speak, as proposed, of the various uses which are in fact 
made of them by the Protestant world, and inquire how far these 
uses are deserving of censure, as leading to apostacy from the 
Bible. 

It is plain, that the system of the Presbyterian church was 
mainly in your mind when you delivered your sermons. I do not, 
as you will see, regard with favor their mode of using a creed ; 
and yet it may not deserve all the censure which you have be- 
stowed on it. At all events, there are much worse modes of using 
a creed. Moreover, there are others beside the New England 
Congregationalists, who do not use creeds in the mode which you 
regard as apostacy. If I mistake not, this is the case with our 
evangelical Baptist churches, — and how large that denomination 
is you well know. But I must reserve any remarks on the remain- 
ing topics for my concluding letter. 

I am, as ever, your affectionate brother, Epwarp BEECHER. 





DANCING NOT CONSISTENT WITH PIETY. 


Dancine, as a fashionable pastime, is becoming more common. 
In the families of many Christians, children and youth are trained 
for it. Parties, given by professors of religion, to which profes- 
sors of religion are invited, are enlivened by the music and mazes 
of the dance. Dancing is regarded by a portion of our citizens, 
as so important, that a special train of cars was placed upon the 
railroad, on the Sabbath, to bring to our city a set of dancing 
children. And many professed followers of Christ were geen 
among the crowds which gazed upon the proficiency of those 
children, whose severe and painful discipline gave them such 
power over the movements of their bodies. The season of fash- 
ionable travel and temptation is at hand. Families will soon be 
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on their way to Saratoga, Niagara, or Cape May. Among the 
fashionable follies which may tempt the Christian from the right 
path, dancing will be conspicuous. It will, therefore, be season- 
able to present some of the proofs that dancing is inconsistent 
with the Christian profession. 

It is an amusement peculiarly belonging to the world. ‘It is 
one of those decided badges which distinguish the servants of 
sin. More than any other pastime, it reveals the state of the 
heart, and indicates the ruling passion. It is inconsistent with 
Christian profession, because that profession implies an aim and 
conversation above the world ;—a renunciation of all low and 
hurtful pursuits. Dancing implies the opposite. It never can 
harmonize with the aspirations of a renewed soul. It never 
can sympathize with any good thing. No one cleaves to it in 
affliction. No one seeks it as a balm for a wounded heart. It 
strengthens no good resolution, — helps no one on in the way of 
life. An ardent piety, a heart warm with the love of God, 
loathes it as it loathes sin. ‘The love of souls and the love of the 
dance beat not in unison, — beat not in the same bosom. It has 
often quenched the Spirit of God. It has sent swiftly down the 
sun of many a summer Gay; which arose ‘‘to guide the feet of 
men in the way of peace.’ 

The reasons given for dancing do not justify it. If Christ 
ians must “give a reason of the hope that is in them,” they 
must also give a reason for dancing. The amusement is un- 
seemly. It betrays a light and vain spirit. Conscience, no less 
than public sentiment, asks of pleasure-loving Christians, Why 
they dance ? 

Is it done for relaxation? None but bigots, we are told, deny 
men harmless recreations. We must have something to unbend 
the mind, and dancing is as innocent as any thing we can find. 
But is it true that dancing is that harmless thing it is represented 
to be? Is it true that you must secure this relaxation, or have 
none? Can the servant of Jesus Christ in no way unbend his 
mind, but by putting on one of those decided badges of the devil, 
“‘ which are known and read of all men?” 

Is it a healthful pastime ? Have those the best health who do 
the most of it? In what does the peculiar healthfulness of dan- 
cing consist? In the violent and unnatural exercise; in the 
swift alternations of heat and cold; in the exposure, constant, 
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imminent and unavoidable ; in the dress and the refreshment ? 
Who can be ignorant of the truth, that among the dancers con- 
sumption finds its victim decked for the sacrifice ? 

Daneing is a representative of dissipation. If professors of 
religion seek only a relaxation from toil, a pleasing recreation, or 
an improvement of health, each could be procured without the 
scandal and reproach of dancing. 

But dancing is a representative of a peculiar species of dissi- 
pation; and those who love that dissipation love the dance. 
Without such a love the pastime would not be tolerated one 
moment. Shut up a young person alone in a room, with a com- 
mand to dance for health, from bed-time till dawn, and such a 
command would be pronounced an act of the grossest cruelty. 
A whip of small cords would be necessary to enforce it. 

Dancing is identified with late hours and full suppers: these 
constitute half the charm of the dance. It is associated with an 
immodest mingling of all classes and characters. It is distin- 
guished by a rude familiarity, which, in any other amusement, 
would be resented as an insult, — resented with indignation. It 
is, as to cause and effect, immodest. It is immodest in the mate- 
rial worn, and in the fashion of the dress. A lady who would 
appear at her table, or in her drawing-room, in the garb she 
would wear at a ball, would at once lose her reputation for 
modesty, if not for virtue. On the boards of a theatre, the 
charm of the dance is its indecorous character. The more wan- 
ton the figure, the more propriety is violated, the louder is the 
applause — the higher the premium on the boxes! It is not 
recreation or exercise which people plead for when they dance ; 
but dissipation in some degree, of which dancing is the repre 
sentative. Peter commands the Christian women to adorn them- 
selves with “‘a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of 
God, of great price.”” Let a dancing Christian, arrayed for her 
amusement, compare herself with this description. Let her look 
at its influence upon her health, her character for consistency, her 
reputation for modesty, and then decide, if she can, that dancing 
is consistent with her vows to God. We say not that the mere 
bodily exercise does all this. But we do say that such results 
are so inseparably connected with dancing, that without them it 
would not be sought for by its patrons, nor condemned by its reli- 
gious opposers. 
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Daneiny is a manifestation of rude and grovelling life. It is 
the expression of animal nature, and not of refined and cultivated 
life. It becomes the satyr and the savage, but not an intellectual 
being. Never is dancing the language of meekness, forgiveness, 
or faithful love; while revenge, bloody hate and base passion 
find it an appropriate vehicle for expressing these emotions. ‘The 
savage inflames his passions in the dance, to fit him for deeds of 
blood. His victim is not consumed, till,in the dance he utters 
around the stake his fiendish delight. The cannibal devours his 
captive with a keener relish, after a short exercise in this amuse- 
ment. Base men, and women as base, during “ the reign of 
terror,’ danced around the scaffold, as heads, in scores, fell be- 
neath the axe. They found dancing an expressive action, in 
which to vent their delight at the sight of human blood. The 
more rude, revengeful and savage men and women are, the better 
do they like the dance, and the better does it become them. 
But it is unworthy of a cultivated mind; it is beneath the dig- 
nity of a moral being; it is inconsistent with that refinement 
which religion imparts. In a manner less gross, less sensual, can 
all the good it offers be enjoyed. ‘The conclusion is inevitable, 
that, when Christians are found in the dance, they have already 
‘‘ turned again to the beggarly elements of this world.” 

All good men have condemned dancing. The united voice of 
good men, in all ages, is worth something. That united voice is 
against dancing. ven irreligious men regard it as a blemish on 
Christian character. Who would trust the piety or sincerity of a 
dancing church-member? Not a man of the world. One fond 
of the dance is seldom fond of prayer. One frequent in the 
halls of pleasure is not frequent in the place of devotion. Those 
who seek the seats of folly, seldom seek opportunities to do 
good. 

To a minister of religion, such a love of the world as dancing 
displays, would be utter ruin. No position, ability, or character, 
could uphold him. What is inconsistent in the minister, is in- 
consistent in the professors of religion. That which casts suspi- 
clon upon his piety, casts equal suspicion upon theirs. How 
would impenitent men regard an invitation to repent of sin, and 
turn to God and to serious piety, if it came from one with whom 
they danced the evening previous? It would have the same 
effect with a similar exhortation from a dancing preacher. 
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We are not ignorant that David is claimed as an exception to 
the remark, that all good men have been opposed to dancing. 
It is said, that ‘‘ he danced before the Lord with all his might,” 
making an earnest business of it. Almost every church member 
who advocates dancing has learned so much about David, if he 
has learned nothing more. 

No Christian, it is presumed, will justify all that David did ; 
no one would desire to imitate him in all things. Did he do 
right when he danced? Is his example, in this instance, worthy 
of imitation? We think it is not. We think that this case 
affords one of the strongest arguments against the practice. 
David’s heart, at that time, was not right in the sight of God; 
for he chose to be displeased with the acts of God, and to arraign 
his Maker. Hard upon the dance followed that dreadful crime 
which cost Uriah his life, and stained the memory of Israel’s 
king. All who saw him dancing before the ark were ashamed of 
him. He compromised his dignity as a king, and lessened the 
respect due to him asaman. His wife saw “him leaping and 
dancing before the ark, and she despised him in her heart.” She 
taunted and reproached him, saying: ‘‘ How glorious was the 
king of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself to-day in the eyes 
of the handmaid of his servant, as one of the vain fellows shame- 
lessly uncovereth himself !”’ 

Kven in that early age, dancing was regarded as pastime well 
suited, and only suited, to vain fellows and shameless maidens. 
Had David lived nearer to God at that time, his joy at the return 
of the ark would have been chastened by sobriety and decorum. 
When, by repentance and reformation, he became more evidently 
aman after God’s own heart, we hear no more of this rude and 
unbecoming practice. 

Christians are forbidden to dance. 'The Bible forbids it, when 
it forbids conformity to the world, when it enjoins abstinence from 
hurtful lusts which war against the soul, when it requires a walk 
and conversation such as becometh the gospel of Christ, when it 
makes it the duty of Christians to seek the glory of God, whether 
they eat or drink or whatever they do, when it bids them act in 
view of that solemn hour in which God will judge the evil acts 
and idle words of men. 

The few instances of dancing recorded in the Bible are little 
to the credit of this pastime. To the case of David we have 
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already referred. It was in the dance that the daughters of 
Shiloh were taken captive by the men of Benjamin. Jephthah’s 
daughter was a severe sufferer for her love of the dance. The 
cruel and wanton daughter of Herodias, by her dancing, caused 
John the Baptist to lose his head. The head of God’s holy pro- 
phet in a platter, was a refined reward for a pastime as refined. 

Children should not be taught to dance. That which it is not 
proper for a Christian to do, it is not proper to teach, or suffer to 
be done. Unless it be expedient to impair the health and en- 
danger the morals of the young, unless it be right to impress 
upon them a love of indecorous pleasure, unless it be proper to 
familiarize their minds with dissipation in the days of their youth, 
then it must be wrong to teach children to dance. 

Dancing is not a healthful relaxation for children. The frail 
dress, the constrained apparel, the close room, the violent exer- 
cise, the extremes of heat and cold, the exposure, are not favor- 
able to health. A dancing school is not a school of good morals 
or manners. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners; ”’ 
and such communications are found there. The mingling toge- 
ther of all classes, and the absence of moral culture, which is the 
only basis of good manners, prove this. Dancing schools and 
dancing masters must materially change, before politeness or 
moral principles will be learned from either. . 

We know not how to reconcile the conduct of those Christian 
parents who teach their children to dance, with their vows to 
God, to whom they dedicated their children in baptism. They 
pledged themselves to train them up in his fear and for his 
praise. Will the art of dancing help in this momentous work ? 
Will the course of training which dancing requires, the dress, 
the preparation, magnify the importance of early piety ? Will it 
not rather place, deep down in their tender minds, a love of vain 
display and sensual gratification? Such seeds, sown at such an 
age by such hands, must bear pernicious fruits. 

Of what avail are counsels, tears, or prayers, from such pa- 
rents? The voice that prays, encourages the child to tread the 
paths of folly. The hand that arrays the child for church, arrays 
it for the ball-room. The authority which guides its feet into 
the house of God, guides them into the place of unhallowed 
mirth. In the estimation of the child, the one will be as sacred 
as the other. 
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By all that Christ enjoins upon parents, in respect to their 
children ; by all that Christians have vowed before God, in rela- 
tion to their offspring ; by all that concerns the present and end- 
less good of both parents and children, Christians are forbidden 
to dance themselves, or to teach the unblessed art to their house- 
holds. 





EGYPT AND THE PROPHETS. 


Eeyrt has for us the highest interest, from the evidence 
which it furnishes, in the fulfilment of prophecy, of the truth of 
the Bible. Egypt had been, in the plenitude of her power, the 
oppressor of the nations; she had proved false to her national 
engagements with Israel; and her idolatries had corrupted the 
world. In consequence, that God, whose government extends to 
nations as to individuals, announced, two thousand four hundred 
years ago, by the lips of Ezekiel and Zechariah, and two thou- 
sand six hundred years ago, by the lips of Isaiah, and placed 
on record in the Bible, the decrees of God registered in 
heaven against Egypt. Hear his words, Zech. x. 11: ‘ The scep- 
tre of Egypt shall depart away.” Ezek. xxx. 18: ‘‘ There shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.’? Ezek. xxx. 7: 
‘¢ They shall be desolate in the midst of the countries that are 
desolate, and her cities shall be in the midst of the cities that 
are wasted,” Ezek. xxix. 15: “It shall be the basest of the 
kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more.’ Ezek. xxx. 
13: “ Thus saith the Lord God; I will also destroy their idols, 
and I will cause their images to cease out of Noph’’ (Memphis). 

Was it inspiration, or political forecast, which uttered these 
wonderful words? Was it the discernment of the prophets 
which spoke, or God himself, to whom the future and the past 
were equally present? There was nothing in the condition of 
Egypt, to make such a future probable. What was the condition 
of Egypt? From the mouths of the Nile, for a thousand miles, 
up to the tower of Syene (Assouan, the first cataract), from 
Syene far southward into the heart of Ethiopia, there was one 
language, one law, one faith, one sovereign. His subjects were 
counted by millions, and twenty thousand cities obeyed his scep- 
tre. The river, from the heart of Africa, bearing fertility in its 
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bosom, was trained and led by channel and water-course, until it 
won the desert for the plough ; lentils, lupines, the doura, wheat, 
with the melons, the onions and the garlic which Israel craved in 
the wilderness; the olive, the orange, the citron, the fig, the 
pomegranate, and the clusters of the vine, abundantly supplied 
the wants of the teeming millions, and poured their excess on the 
necessities of less favored lands. The young Egyptian grew up 
amidst those monuments of national greatness which astonish our 
degeneracy, and put to shame the meaner magnificence of our 
times. 

What was there in such a condition of things, to warrant any 
unaided wisdom in coming to the conclusion, that Egypt should be 
desolate and bare, her altars defiled, her people oppressed by 
strangers, and her line of kings, whose race extended far back 
towards the deluge, be detnroned for ever? No forecast, unaided 
by inspiration, could have discerned amid such glories the tokens 
of future and absolute ruin. 

But have these prophecies been fulfilled? ‘* The sceptre of 
Egypt shall depart away.” Jt has passed away. The Lord God 
hath said: “‘ There shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt!” and what was written in heaven is true on earth. 
There has been none. Five hundred and twenty-five years before 
Christ, it yielded to the conquering arms of the Persian Cam- 
byses. ‘Three hundred and twenty-five years before Christ, the 
Persian dominion crumbled before the overmastering power of 
Alexander. Thirty years before Christ, Cleopatra ended her 
vices, her life and her kingdom; and Egypt became a Roman 
province. In the division of the Roman empire, Egypt pertained 
to the throne of Constantinople, and there remained until the 
year 640; when the Saracens. impelled by the vigor of a new 
superstition, crushed the decaying strength of a corrupt rule, and 
conquered the land. ‘Their rule was subverted, in 1250, by the 
Mamelukes; and thus a race of Circassian and Georgian slaves 
ascended the throne of the Pharaohs. Eventually the Turk, in 
1516, overthrew the Mamelukes, and Egypt became a province 
of the Turkish empire. From 1798 to 1801, it passed under the © 
dominion of France ; and subsequently, after a chapter of bloody 
strife and treachery, it remains nominally attached to the Turkish 
empire, under the viceroyalty of Mehemet Ali, a Turk himself, 
holding Egypt without the consent of its people and in spite of 
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the Sultan. For two thousand three hundred and seventy-two 
years, no prince of Egypt has swayed the sceptre of the Pha 
raohs. The race of old Egypt has dwindled from millions 
down to one hundred and sixty thousand, whose very language 
has died out, and would be utterly lost but for their sacred books ; 
and whose proud history and character could hardly be recog- 
nized in the cringing servility and degradation of the modern 
Copts. Is not this the doing of Him who hath said, Ezek. xxx. 
19: “T will execute judgments in Egypt, and they shall know 
that I am the Lord ?”’ 

But let us look at other points in the prophecy. It is written: 
‘‘ Egypt shall be a base kingdom, it shall be the basest of the 
kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself any more. Her cities shall 
be in the midst of the cities that are wasted.” 

The personal character of Mehemet Ali has given to Egypt a 
measure of activity, and possibly of progress in the arts of life, 
unknown among the feuds of Mameluke Beys, or under the 
sleepy rule of the Turk. But it should be borne in mind, that 
the progress of Egypt under Mehemet Ali has always been in 
harmony with oriental ideas. Every thing has been done with 
simple reference to the security and aggrandizement of his 
throne. He has introduced manufactures, but they are all mono- 
polies. No Arab dare make, even for domestic use, any article 
which the Pasha manufactures ; on the other hand, he cannot sell 
his raw material except to the Pasha, nor buy it, when manufac- 
tured, except from the Pasha, and in both cases at the prices of 
the government. It is equally true that he cannot sell his wheat, 
or any product of the soil, until the officers of government have 
taken what they please, at their own estimate. In addition to 
this, the land-tax 1s so heavy on the wretched cultivators, that, 
even where they own the soil, they often leave it in despair ; as 
the claims of the government, when met, do not leave enough to 
support the most meagre existence. In consequence, vast tracts 
of land are left unblessed by the plough, uncheered by the song 
of the yeoman and the hum of village life, —a mere waste, over- 
grown by halfeh (beach-grass), the covert of the prowling jackal, 
and an emblem of the political economy of an oriental despot. 

Not content with the grinding land-tax, which leaves but the 
most meagre remnant consistent with life to the laborer, the 
Pasha has appropriated to himself, by decree, the greater part of 
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the soil of Egypt, before in private hands; paying for it by an 
annuity to the owner, terminating with his life, and entirely below 
its worth. Add to this, that the despotism of the head is trans- 
mitted to the lowest functionary of the land, and you may ima- 
gine how thoroughly crushing to the population is the government 
of Mchemet Ali. It centres every thing in himself. It gives 
him an army and a navy; it extorts from the penury of Egypt 
more than we should suppose any pressure could drain; but 
scarcely any thing returns.to bless the people. They are left 
poor, ignorant and degraded ; cringing and servile when depend- 
ent, cruel and unscrupulous when in power. ‘Their villages are 
built of sun-burnt bricks; the huts being merely a square wall, 
about seven feet high, with beams of the palm across the top, 
covered by corn-stalks, to shade them from an Egyptian sun. 
‘“‘ Her cities are in the midst of the cities that are wasted.”” The 
life of the fellaheen is so close an approach to nature, that we 
inquired what was considered a suitable outfit for a young couple 
entering on married life ; and were answered: ‘‘ A hut, a mat, a 
waterjar, and an earthen pan.”’ The cost of the whole, house 
and furniture, was estimated at one dollar and forty cents. 

The ambition of Mehemet Ali has drained the strength of 
Egypt. Her children have laid their bones in the sands of 
Arabia, the savage regions of Ethiopia, and whitened the very 
plains of Judea. They shrink with horror ‘from the government 
requisitions, which sweep the population of villages and districts. 
Men, women and children are swept to the digging of canals, and 
their toil and exposure are requited by five cents the day for 
men, two cents and a half for women, and one cent and a fourth for 
children. But the horror of want and labor under the lash, and 
of diseases from exposure, is nothing, compared with the dread of 
military service. Standing on the banks of the Nile, we were 
surrounded by five boys: one had lost an eye, and three had lost 
two joints of the fore finger of the right hand; while the fifth had 
that finger bent over a small bar of red hot iron, until the sinews 
were crisp and stiff. And yet this horrible act was an act of 
love ; it was the act of a mother, who sought in this cruel method 
to retain them in her bosom, by making them incapable of serving 
in the wars. There is no people more degraded. They submit, 
as to destiny, with the sullenness of despair; at times breaking 
out into bloody vengeance on subordinate oppressors, to be them- 
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selves crushed under the iron heel of Mehemet Ali. They are 
incapable of combining, so as effectually to attain their liberty ; 
and are too ignorant to make liberty a blessing if they had it. 

In morals, you have a description of them in the opening of 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. ‘Their dances are a panto- 
mimic exhibition of the vilest obscenities. In the streets of 
Cairo, circles of men, women and children gather about the story- 
teller and the juggler, to witness the representation of crimes 
which have hardly a name. 

The people are as superstitious as they are immoral. We 
give but a single instance of it. At the commemoration of the 
birth of the Prophet, a high feast is held. A part of the esbe- 
keyeh of Cairo was covered with tents of gaudy colors, sur- 
mounted with silken banners ; while, at night, festoons of lamps, 
of various colors, threw a mellowed light upon the turbaned heads 
below. Here the multitudes of Cairo gathered; and jugglers 
and mountebanks, and all the resources of Eastern life, gathered 
for the public amusement. The multitudes were frequently parted 
by the procession of dervishes, preceded by drums, and wild with 
the frenzy of fanaticism. A circle of Moslems gathered under 
the tents, and, in the centre, some one recited the Koran, while 
the circle responded. As they warmed in their devotions, the 
circle rose ; the chanter proceeded in a louder and quicker tone ; 
and the circle, with a uniform bend of the body, throwing the 
head first over the right shoulder, and then the left, kept time 
with the chanting, and responded in the deepest gutturals of the 
Arabic, Allah! Allah! This continued until some of the wor- 
shippers fell from exhaustion ; and others, from over-excitement, 
foamed at the mouth or fell in epilepsey. These services were 
preparatory to the high day of the feast, the birth-day of the 
Prophet. From the early dawn to the crowning miracle of the 
day, these circles were formed and sustained. At last the offi- 
cers of the Pasha appeared, and parted the multitude, leaving an 
open lane, into which those of the different circles who were 
wrought to highest frenzy were introduced, and laid close to each 
other, side by side, with their faces to the ground. While thus 
arranged, an official walked over their prostrate forms, to see that 
every thing was orderly, whispering, at the same time, into the 
ear of each. They were fifty-six im number. When all was 
ready, an officer with a silken banner passed over them, suc- 
ceeded by one who bore a copy of the Koran, covered with rich 
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brocade ; and he was followed by the chief of the College of Der- 
vishes, mounted on a noble barb, and man and horse passed over 
the prostrate forms of these madmen. The horse planted his 
hoofs fairly and unshrinkingly on the yielding flesh beneath, as if 
he were the nobler brute of the two. When he had passed, 
several arose crippled, and fell helpless into the arms of friends ; 
others raved like madmen; but most of them were untouched. 
According to Moslem ideas, no one is ever hurt on these occa- 
sions ; and this is regarded as an annual miracle, granted by 
Allah on the birth-day of the prophet, in proof of the truth of 
Mohammedanism. 

The old Egyptians worshipped kine, and crocodiles and cats ; 
but I have more respect for them than for the degenerate race 
who fill their places. Egypt, whether you look at the physical, 
political, moral or religious condition of her people, is the basest 
of the kingdoms. 

But let us look at the last of the prophecies we have cited: 
“Thus saith the Lord; I will also destroy their idols, and I 
will cause their images to cease out of Noph.”’ 

As you go to Memphis and penetrate the labyrinths of courts, 
and chambers, and gateways, and obelisks, and reach at last the 
secret and the sacred spot, where the idol was enshrined and 
veiled from vulgar worshippers, you will find no god of Egypt by 
his altars. The Lord hath said that he would destroy the idols 
of the land. What the hand of violence has spared, have been 
left to the sands of the desert or the pilfering violence of wan- 
dering Franks. At Dendera, the Pasha had removed the accu- 
mulated rubbish of ages, which filled its chambers, that he 
might use it for a granary for wheat. At Edfou the rubbish 
had risen by the exterior wall, so as to admit of passing from the 
ground to the roof of the temple; and here, above the buried 
chambers of the temple, on the massive roof, the Arabs have 
built a village of sun-burnt brick. The walls of the temple were 
covered with the sculptured gods of Egypt, with altars, and 
kings presenting offerings to the deity; but, the huts being 
out to the very edge of the wall, all the filth and abominations of 
an Arab village had flowed rankly down over the forms of kings, 
the altars and the features of the gods. Amidst the immense 
monolithic temples of Gibeleh Silsilis, we stirred the cormorant 
from her nest in the cleft of the rock, and marked the tracks 
of the jackal and the hyena on the sands of the desert, which had 
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sifted into the temple court and shrouded the altar. At Luxor, 
as we stood beneath the noble colonnade of the temple, the even- 
ing prayers of a mosque, built in one of its chambers, mingled 
strangely with the snarling of unclean dogs, who looked down 
upon us from its entablature. The Arab herds his buffaloes, and 
folds his sheep and goats, in the chambers of the Egyptian priest- 
hood. As we passed into the great temple at Karnac, we stirred 
the heron from his fishery in the baptismal font, and the raven 
from his rest on the ruined temple. In the great hall, where the 
forest of columns and pillars, some fallen and broken, others yet 
precariously erect, others leaning against their fellows, threatened 
ruin, we were interrupted by a troop of Arabs, gathering up the 
sacred dust, and bearing it away in panniers on the backs of 
asses to the powder manufactory in the vicinity, for the sake of 
the nitre with which it was impregnated. Such is the condition 
of the temples of Egyptian idolatry. While at the tombs of the 
kings at Goornou, the gods of Egypt were offered for sale, and 
troops of Arab boys encircled us with mummied snakes, and cats, 
and crocodiles. 

In reviewing the prophecies God uttered in the ancient time, 
and their wonderful fulfilment in respect to Egypt, it impresses 
most deeply on the mind the conviction, that there is a God, 
sovereign over nations as over individuals, and that the Bible is 
the revelation of his will. The pyramids, the temples, the tombs 
of Egypt are noble monuments of an extinct race ; but Egypt her- 
self is God’s monument. Here, in the despotism of the rule of 
strangers, in the degradation of her people, in the ruin of her 
temples, in the shame he hath poured on her idolatry, in the wast- 
ing and encroaching sands of the desert, he hath written, in no 
hieroglyphic characters, the lesson for sinning nations, that God 
is just and the Bible is true. , 

But there is hope for Egypt. He who foretold the downfall of 
her pride, hath predicted her uprising in righteousness. ‘ In 
that day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the 
land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. 
And it shall be for a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of 
hosts in the land of Egypt; for they shall cry unto the Lord 
because of the oppressors, and he shall send them a Saviour, and 
a great one, and he shall deliver them. And the Lord shall be 
known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that 
day.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


In a preceding number, we have quoted the following words 
from a lecture on the Bible, recently delivered in this city: 
‘¢ God cannot vary the truth a hair’s breadth.” And the argu- - 
ment in that connection is, The writers of the Bible contradict 
each other ; hence they are not inspired. 

The lecturer should have pointed out some instance where 
any truth, or any statement which involves moral truth, is so 
varied a hair’s breadth, by one writer in the Scriptures, from 
the declaration or statement of the same truth by another, that 
any one, wishing to form an opinion as to his duty, is left to hesi- 
tate for a moment between the two., Such a statement, or argu- 
ment, as the one above quoted, makes the impression that there 
is contradiction in the different parts of the Bible, respecting 
moral and religious truths. Now, the man who excites the suspi- 
cion that a geography, or a dictionary, or any elementary book in 
any science or language, is contradictory, hurts the credit and 
hinders the circulation of the book ; indeed, in no way can he do 
it more effectually. If a religious teacher makes an impression 
on a man, woman, or child, that the Scriptures are in this sense 
contradictory, he does to that mind an injury which may never be 
removed. ‘The moorings of that mind have been disturbed ; any 
wind or current may take it away from its anchorage ground ; 
it is no longer fast “‘ by the oracles of God.” 

As to the alleged variations and discrepancies between the 
sacred writers, one consideration, we think, will suffice to satisfy 
every candid mind. 

God proposes to give the world a book which, though it is a 
record of past events and a declaration of truths long since 
spoken, is to be a revelation to all future times of himself and 
of his will. For this purpose, we will suppose that, while the 
writer makes use of his natural faculties, he is aided, superin- 
tended and guarded in such a manner, that the record may be 
called, The inspired Word of God, as really as though it had been 
written by God’s own finger. 

Among the writers of this book there are said to be discrepan- 
cies. One example will suffice, — the inscription on the cross. 
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One writer says the inscription was: “* This is Jesus, the king 
of the Jews.” Another: “‘ The king of the Jews.” Another: 
“© This is the king of the Jews.”’ Another: “ Jesus of Nazareth, 
the king of the Jews.” 

Now it is argued, in the report of the lecture already quoted, 
that these four men could not have been inspired, because they 
do not all report the inscription with perfect accuracy ; and “ God 
cannot vary the truth a hair’s breadth.” 

To this we have a sufficient reply. In order to male the 
inspired Word credible in the highest degree, it is desirable that 
there should be a plurality of witnesses to the facts. But if they 
were all perfectly accordant in their expressions, even to minute 
verbal accuracy, it is evident that we should have had, in fact, 
but one account of the gospel history. Had Mark, Luke and 
John narrated, in the same words, and in the same succession, 
and in the same manner, even to ‘a hair’s breadth,” the facts 
and words which Matthew had reported, three of the gospels 
would only have cumbered the Bible, instead of adding to the 
power and interest of the book. Then, others besides cavillers 
would have said that this mode of constructing the Bible is not 
in accordance with the laws of the human mind, as to the way in 
which it is affected by evidence. It would, then, doubtless, 
have been said: ‘ A wiser way to construct the gospel history 
would have been, to let each of the four evangelists give his 
narrative in his own way, he being superintended and directed so 
as to secure substantial accuracy ; while he is permitted to vary 
from the rest just far enough to make his account of the gospel 
an independent testimony.’ None but infinite wisdom, it will be 
seen, could determine how far each writer should vary from the 
others, and yet not contradict them. We think that we see 
divine wisdom in the so-called discrepancies among the sacred 
writers. ‘Take that inscription on the cross. The object aimed 
at, by each evangelist, evidently is, to show that Christ was stig- 
matized by being called, in mockery, when on the cross, a king. 
The different writers fully accomplish that object, in their various 
records of the substance of that inscription. The purposes of 
history are answered. But had they varied, for example, as to 
the name given to John the Baptist by his parents, or in any 
thing which would convey an erroneous impression where minute 
accuracy was essential, their claims as to being inspired would 
have been questionable. 
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It is objected to the inspiration of the Scriptures, that some 
writings which were apparently inspired, so far as we are 
informed, equally with our canon, are lost. Where, it is asked, 
is the book of Jasher? Where is Paul’s Epistle to Laodicea? 
‘If some inspired writings can be lost,’ some say, ‘ we infer that 
inspired writings, such as the Scriptures are claimed to be, are 
not so invaluable that they cannot be destroyed. Therefore God 
could not have regarded those writings as his own immediate 
communications to men, though the words spoken may have been 
inspired.’ 

This argument excites a feeling like that of the angler, when 
he draws out a very little fish, and feels disposed to dismiss 
it immediately. But it will serve as an illustration of the prolific 
offspring of infidelity. We may reply to it, in a word, by asking, 
Where are the two tables of stone, written, confessedly, by God’s 
own finger? ‘They served their purpose, and were suffered to 
disappear. We may refer, also, to the declaration of John: 
‘¢ And there are many other things which Jesus did, the which, 
if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written.” Judg- 
ment was used in recording the instructions of the Saviour, all of 
which were divine; but the recording and publication of the 
whole would not have answered so good a purpose as that of a 
part. We may here, with leave, borrow and accommodate the 
argument, or rather the assertion, of our opponents, and say, 
respecting the lost books which were inspired,—‘‘ They were 
inspired with a view to a temporary purpose, and not for future 
ages.” We have more reason to say this, than they have to say 
that men were inspired to speak, but not to make record of what 
was spoken. The loss of Aaron’s rod, the pot of manna, the tables 
of the law, and of the ark itself, shows that even sacred things 
may have only a temporary value and use. 

We wish to allude, once more, to the objection against plenary 
inspiration drawn from the fact, that the Epistles, for example, 
contain some things, such as familiar messages and salutations, 
in which the writers evidently needed no inspiration, and in 
which, it is said, it would be absurd to affirm that they had inspi- 
ration. The objector states the argument thus: Paul needed 
no inspiration when he wrote: “ The cloak that I left at Troas, 
with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, 

VOL. I. 19 
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but especially the parchments.” Therefore, as there are some 
things in the Bible which needed no inspiration, there may be 
other things in it not of divine authority. Thus, having proved, 
as he supposes, that the Bible is not in every word inspired, 
liberty is obtained to judge, each man for himself, what parts of 
the Bible are inspired, and what parts are of mere human origin. 

We will meet this reasoning as follows. If you are a believer 
in the general inspiration of the Bible, will you say whether you 
think Paul was inspired when he wrote: ‘ The salutation of me, 
Paul, with mine own hand,” and then subscribed his name ? 

Perhaps you will say, That signature was of great importance ; 
the churches needed it, to know that the epistle was from an 
inspired man; without that signature, the authority of all that 
had been written might have been invalidated. It does seem ne- 
cessary, you say, that God should thus have authenticated his 
own inspired word, by seeing that Paul subscribed his name. In 
such a case, then, you would not think that it is unworthy to 
suppose that the Most High would superintend the writer, so that 
he should subscribe his name. In the case of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the name seems to have been omitted or lost. There 
was, no doubt, a good purpose in so ordering it, as might be 
shown if space permitted. There has, consequently, been much 
dispute about the authorship of this epistle. It would have been 
a calamity if all the epistles had become doubtful, as to their 
authorship. Hence the subscription and the preservation of the 
writer’s name is of sufficient importance to warrant the divine 
interposition. 

But if you think that the Most High may have interposed in 
such a case,— viz., to prevent the epistles from being anony- 
mous, — we would ask if you think that a man cannot write his 
own name without help from heaven? Did you ever forget to 
subscribe an important letter after you had written it? 

The fact, then, that an apostle might have said or done some- 
thing without extraordinary help, does not prove that he did not 
have such help. Hence, it is no valid objection to the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, that they contain something which 
the writers could have said without being inspired. 


The question cannot have failed to arrest every considerate 
mind, Why so many, in a certain denomination of professed 
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Christians, have ever been so anxious to destroy the claims of the 
Bible, as to plenary inspiration. Once their main strength was 
directed against the doctrines of the Bible; now the point of 
attack is the plenary inspiration of the Bible itself. If it be 
settled that the Bible is not, throughout, nor in the highest sense, 
the Word of God, room is left for the exercise of each man’s 
judgment, whether one passage after another is inspired. The 
wish is frequently father to the thought; and the bold assertion, 
‘The apostle was probably mistaken,”’ may, as our last article on 
this subject shows, cut short the discussion. : 

But when the proof-texts are plain and direct, another process 
is adopted. Various readings are referred to, and the bare sug- 
gestions of different critics are relied upon, to break the force 
of the text. It is surprising to see how every important proof- 
text on the subject of Christ’s supreme deity has been assailed. 
Its place in the Word of God has been boldly disputed; or the 
passage bears marks of the. small teeth which have tried their 
strength against it, but have left upon it only the signs of despair. 

We think that evangelical preachers sometimes err, in the way 
in which they refer to disputed passages. If we think that a 
certain passage is spurious, we should state our reasons for not 
relying upon the text. But let us not say of one passage and 
another : ‘‘ Orthodox critics are divided about this verse ;’’—‘* This 
passage has been questioned ;”—*‘ This is a doubtful text ;’’—thus 
representing one passage after another to be of no force, merely 
because it has been criticised. Let us examine the history of 
each disputed verse, and then say, if necessary: ‘I am satisfied 
that this passage is spurious.” Otherwise let us be silent. A 
too common method is to excite doubts in the minds of hearers 
who have no means to investigate for themselves ; and they are 
left in perplexity whether the whole received text of Scripture is 
not like morass and quagmire, instead of solid and safe ground. 

There are said to be more than one hundred thousand various 
readings of different passages and words of Scripture, which have 
been suggested by biblical critics. Yet the received meaning of 
the Bible has been the same, from age to age. There is no pas- 
sage in our English Bible affecting any fundamental truth, which 
has not the authority of most learned, able and conscientious men 
in its favor. The language of a book which is capable of being 
so much criticised, it would seem, must have had more than mere 
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human powers concerned in the suggestion of it. As the distinct 
existence of the Jews is a standing confirmation of the truth of 
Scripture, so the essential purity of the Word of God, surviving 
the persecutions, wars, fires, and floods of so many ages, and the 
carelessness and fraud of men, is a standing argument in favor 
of its inspiration. If God has thus interposed to preserve a book 
amid such perils, and while it has been the object of human and 
infernal malice, it is not too much to believe that he interposed 
in the composition of it. The many emendations and partial inju- 
ries which it has received, are illustrations of the care which has 
watched over it. Suppose that we should hear that the most 
perfect ship which ever floated had arrived at our wharves. As 
the spectators examine her, one says: “‘Is this a perfect ship ? 
She is covered with white dried brine. Some of her rigging has 
been joined ; some of her spars are broken; some of her copper 
is started ; there are barnacles on her hull.”’ The answer is: 
‘¢ She has come across the ocean. It would not be the identical 
ship of which we were told, if the sea had not thus marked her.”’ 
Does any one say that the Bible is mutilated? We answer, It 
has come across the ocean of time ; it has been round the globe. 
Its hundred thousand emendations, good or bad, show that the 
hands of many generations have been upon it. It has been sub- 
jected to every form of peril, in ages of darkness and violence ; 
it has been hated, cursed, banished, burned ; floods of ungodly 
men have compassed it about; its friends have proposed to leave 
out one part of it, and its enemies have torn out another. But 
here it is, now, on its way to the end of time, with its hundred 
thousand various readings, yet uncorrupted in every essential 
truth. Glorious book! God is in the midst of thee, thou shalt 
not be moved ; God shall help thee, and that right early! Thou 
art that river, the streams whereof make glad the city of God, 
the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High. Flow on, and 
visit the heathen nations ; flow on to generations yet unborn ; 
flow on till the ocean of eternity drinks up thy stream, and the 
full visions of God confirm and supersede thy revelations ! 

Sir Walter Scott on his dying bed, says his son-in-law and bio- 
grapher, Mr. Lockhart,* “ expressed a wish that I should read to 
him ; and when I asked from. what book, he said: ‘ Need you 
ask? There is but one!’ ”’ 





* Memoirs of the Life of Sir W. Scott, Phil. Edit.: 1832. P. 732. 
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REVIEW. 


LetTERS ADDRESSED TO RELATIVES AND FRIENDS, chiefly in reply 
to Arguments in Support of the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Mary 
S. B. Dana, Author of the “Southern and Northern Harp ;” 
“The Parted Family;” etc. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1845. Pp. 3818. 12mo. 


WE met this book, not long since, lying on the centre-table of a 
Unitarian friend. It caused us not a little surprise ; for it was 
the first intimation we had of the author’s change of sentiments. 
We have, indeed, no personal acquaintance with her; but the 
spirit of such of her writings as we had seen, and a knowledge 
of her family connections, had led us to suppose that she pos- 
sessed that fixedness of religious views which usually attends 
enlightened instructions and a Christian experience under the 
discipline of severe affliction. 

The book before us, in which she describes the processes. of 
mind through which she has gone, and the results to which she 
has arrived, we have read with mingled feelings. She seems, 
also, to have pursued a course which, if followed by certain 
minds, would be almost sure to lead to the same results. It is 
this last consideration which invests the history of Mrs. Dana’s 
change with special interest. There are in every community not 
a few thoughtful, inquiring and susceptible minds, to whom her 
book will come home with peculiar interest and power. There 
are persons whose very virtues are sources of temptation. An 
inquiring turn of mind is an excellence ; but one which requires 
an humble and patient temper, or it will lead astray. Quickness 
and strength of feeling are desirable traits ; but they need to be 
adjusted and evenly balanced, or they will only disfigure the char- 
acter. In the notice we propose to take of Mrs. Dana’s book, we 
hope to throw out some suggestions which will be of service to a 
class of persons which is in danger of renouncing the faith, unless 
it is guided by those moral feelings which are of prime im- 
portance in religious investigations. Mrs. Dana’s example is, we 
think, a case in point. Her own account of the causes which 
brought about an entire change in her sentiments, we take to be 
true ; and it affords a full explanation of that change, without 
impairing the force of the arguments by which orthodox Christ- 
lanity is sustained. 
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What are the facts in the case? The lady is the daughter of 
a highly respectable Orthodox Congregational clergyman in Char- 
leston, S.C. She is of cultivated mind and mature experience 
of life. She had not only embraced the faith in which she had 
been educated, but had derived so much comfort and strength 
from it, under the severe afflictions which had deprived her of her 
husband and son, as to have given a public expression of her reli- 
gious exercises, for the consolation of others in like circumstan- 
ces. This lady undergoes a sudden and entire change in her 
views of the nature of Christ, and of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. So sudden is the change, that her friends had 
hardly heard of it before she was prepared to make it public. It 
was so entire, that a Unitarian Reviewer * of her ‘* Letters” 


says : 


“We have been inclined to marvel how a lady, whose education 
and life had been steeped in the popular theology, should, in the 
course of a single winter, so thoroughly imbibe the habitual breath of 
Christianity, — argue in the tone of its veteran advocates, — seem 
ready with its abstrusest criticisms and indoctrinated in its broadest 
views, — and shake off, with so much ease, the force of the few proof- 
texts that have been stereotyped as impregnable on the opposite side : 


months appear, in this case, to have performed the usual work of 
years.”* 


How is this to be accounted for? The writer we have just 
quoted finds the solution of it mainly in the vigor of her mind 
and her literary habits. Without denying to them their proper 
influence, we believe that the only satisfactory explanation is 
to be found in the method of investigation she pursued. The 
question she proposed to herself, in settling the claims of Ortho- 
dox Christianity, was the question of the ‘Trinity, ds an abstract 
proposition regarding the nature of the Divine Being. Instead 
of viewing this doctrine through the medium of the doctrines of 
redemption, as growing out of them, and finding its expression 
and practical value in them, she discusses it as an isolated dogma, 
as if it had no necessary connection with the doctrines of our for- 
giveness by the blood of Christ and our sanctification by the Spirit. 
Having, by the usual arguments, discredited the Trinity as in- 
volving a contradiction, she subsequently, — and as smaller mat- 
ters following by consequence, — gives up the great facts and 


* Christian Examiner, November, 1845, p. 397. 
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doctrines of redemption, which constitute the life-blood of practi- 
cal Christianity, which are the pillars upon which the doctrine of 
the Trinity chiefly rests, and without which it would never have 
been revealed and has no value to men. Now this mode of 
viewing Christianity and discussing its principles, is a reversing 
of the order of nature and of the appointment of Heaven. It 
depends on the reception or the rejection of these doctrines, how 
the proof-texts of the Trinity will be viewed, and what interpreta- 
tion will be put upon them. When these have been received, 
the Trinity, in point of fact, has been received ; and when these 
have been denied, the Trinity has also been denied ; or, if admit- 
ted, it has been only as a traditional and inoperative belief. 
Viewing the subject in this light, and believing that the Trinity 
has a vital connection with practical Christianity and finds its 
true ground in the doctrines of redemption, we propose, in our 
review of Mrs. Dana’s work, to make some observations upon 
the method of investigation she pursued. Her great error, we 
conceive, lies here ; and from hence the chief instruction can be 
drawn. And yet as so much of her book is taken up with minute 
criticism of proof-texts, comments upon Scripture, and direct 
arguments against the doctrine of the Trinity, we propose to offer 
some remarks upon these subjects before proceeding to the obser- 
vations we have principally in view. It is not here, however, 


‘that the originality and proper power of Mrs. Dana’s book ap- 


pear ; nor indeed was it to be expected. She has drawn her 
arguments from the professed and acknowledged champions of 
her cause. But we think she has shown great skill in the selec- 
tion and presentation of her materials, and we doubt not that 
Unitarians generally would admit that her “ Letters” present 
the strength of the Unitarian side of the controversy. We have 
space to allude only to such of the many topics she discusses, as 
are the most fundamental to the whole argument. 

Let us first look at the issue she makes between Orthodoxy and 
Unitarianism. Nothing is more important to the soundness and 
success of a discussion, than that the point to be proved or dis- 
proved should be carefully and accurately stated. Mrs. Dana 
thus announces her view of the matter, in her first letter to her 
parents : 


“I will keep you no longer in suspense, but will proceed to declare 
that Ido not now believe that my blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ is the Supreme God. I believe that there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things. I believe that ‘ all power’ was given unto him in heaven 
and on earth; that he was the Messiah predicted by the Old Testa- 
ment writers, who, in the fulness of time, came into the world with 
a commission from God, and full power and authority to do the work 
which God had given him to do. In other words, after long and ear- 
nest deliberation, much diligent study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
fervent prayer to God for the assistance of his Spirit, I conscientiously 
and firmly reject the doctrine of the Trinity.” P. 1-2. 


Now we deny that the above passage, excepting the first period 
and the last, contains any thing contrary to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. ‘To believe that there is one God, of whom are all 
things ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, of whom different predicates 
are true ; — to believe that all power in heaven and on earth was 
given unto Christ ; — to believe that he was the Messiah of pro- 
phecy, who came into the world with a commission from the 
Father to do his work ;— this is not a rejection of the Trinity, 
for this all Trinitarians believe cordially and without abatement. 
It argues either a want of candor or of breadth of understand- 
ing, to forget that we believe in the human nature and official 
subordination of Christ; and to urge against our views all those 
passages in which his humanity and Messiahship are taught, as if 
they conflicted with a belief in the divine nature of Christ. When 


such a conflict is shown, it will be time for us to reconsider the. 


ground of our faith; but until this is done, no enlightened Trin- 
itarian will feel himself in the least disturbed by such objections. 
We believe that Christ had a human nature, true and entire ; and 
that’ he was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
We believe, also, that Christ had a preéxistent nature; one to 
which the divine names, attributes, works and worship are as- 
cribed. We believe, furthermore, that in Christ Jesus these two 
natures were united, to form the wonderful and adorable person of 
the Messiah, — the promised Saviour; and that it was to Mim, 
not to either nature separately, but to him who united both na 
tures in his own person, — that all power in heaven and on earth 
was given. 

And this word “ given,’ upon which so much stress is laid, we 
are willing should be made as emphatic as the objector chooses ; 
for, fairly interpreted, it clearly involves the twofold nature of 
Christ. The Being who united in one person two natures, could 
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not, in that person, claim what was exclusively proper to either of 
the natures; and, in his official work, could exercise only the 
power which was expressly entrusted to him. But while we 
admit this, we claim that the passage affords equal evidence of 
the infinite nature of Christ. For who that had not such a 
nature could have capacity to receive such a gift? It were idle 
to speak of giving all power in heaven and on earth to a finite 
and dependent creature, to put the government upon his shoulder, 
to make him head over all things to the church, to constitute him 
judge of all hearts in the last great day, and to resign to him 
the throne and administration of affairs, until all his enemies 
are subdued and all the results of this world’s history are gath- 
ered in. 

But it is said, and this qualification Mrs. Dana suggests in a 
note, that the phrase “all power” should not be taken in an 
unlimited sense, but should be confined to those offices he was to 
perform in heaven and on earth for the redemption of man. We 
are at a loss to conceive how any one can suppose, that those offi- 
ces could be executed by any thing less than infinite power. In 
the whole work of our salvation, he is represented as the “ all 
in all.”’ By his gracious interposition, the guilt of sin is washed 
away, the enfranchising and adopting Spirit descends, and an 
eternal mansion is prepared for all his disciples in his Father’s 
house. Surely in a work like this, in a Mediatorship which 
bridges over the illimitable distance between the creature and 
the uncreated Father, there is none capable of consummating 
the work of redemption, — none that like a daysman, laying his 
hand upon both, can bring glory to God and security to man, — 
none, save Him, in whom both natures are adorably united ! 

But after all, the mind of the objector runs back to the point 
from which it started; and the argument, in short, is, The Trin- 
ity is not true, because it cannot be. Mrs. Dana repeatedly de- 
clares it to be a contradiction. 


“The Rev. John Wesley (she says), in his Controversy with Top- 
lady concerning Election, said, that he would not believe any doctrine 
which charged God with unrighteousness. No words or texts of © 
Scripture, he said, would compel him to do it. So I say in regard to 
the ‘Trinity. No words nor texts of Scripture will compel us to be- 
lieve that the Bible contradicts itself.” P. 237-8. 


But if the Trinity be a simple contradiction, why not show it 
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and rest the argument there? If this can be done, the discus- 
sion is closed at once and for ever. For if the doctrine of the 
Trinity teaches or implies that three are one in the same respects 
in which they are three, then it is an undeniable contradiction ; 
and there is no occasion for argument, since it is only enfeebling 
the proposition to say, that what cannot possibly be true és not 
actually true. We cannot repress our surprise, that any sensible 
person should entertain the notion that this doctrine, held by the 
church of God from time immemorial, and held too as a doctrine 
fundamental to her belief and hope, is a simple contradiction. 
It would seem that not charity only, but modesty even, might 
have been sufficient to prevent such a supposition. We have no 
interest in defending a theory of the Trinity. It would not con- 
cern us to know that all theories, by which theologians have 
attempted to explain the mode of the divine existence, had been 
exploded. 

The simple fact, which the Scriptures constrain us to believe, 
is this, that there is a threefold distinction in the one nature of 
Jehovah, — such that the Father sends, and the Son is sent, and 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, — a distinction 
great enough to allow of the application of the personal pronouns 
to each, and yet not destructive of the unity of God. By the 
unity of God, we mean that such as God is, there is but one such 
being. This doctrine needs no theory to support it ; and, whe- 
ther true or false, cannot be shown to be impossible. So far from 
involving the palpable contradiction commonly alleged, that three 
are one and one is three, it teaches the contrary. It teaches 
that, in whatever sense God is three he is not one, and in what- 
ever sense he is one he is not three. ‘There is no necessity of 
citing the usual illustrations, of the possibility of a unity embrac- 
ing diversity ; for they all fall short of illustrating the doctrine. 
The mode of God’s being, by which he is one and yet three, is a 
transcendent fact, which finds no parallel in all the ranges of 
creation with which we are acquainted. It is enough for us to 
know, that the doctrine does not contradict any first principles or 
necessary truths, but only passes beyond the sphere of our com- 
prehension. 

Mrs. Dana, in one or two paragraphs, has attempted. to prove 
her assertion that the Trinity involves an absurdity or contra- 
diction. 
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“JT can conceive (she says) of only one infinite God, not three. If 
Jesus be the infinite God, then so is the Father the infinite God ; 
and so is the Holy Spirit ; and it follows that there are three infinite 
Gods. But I cannot conceive of three infinite beings in the universe. 
If the Son, the second person in the Trinity, be the infinite God, you 
must either blot out from the universe the other persons of the Trin- 
ity, the infinite and universal Father and the Holy Spirit, or you 
must, of necessity, believe in three infinite beings, which is an absurd- 
ity. Nothing can be added to what is infinite ; and if the Son of God 
be infinite, he, the Son, is the only God.” P. 166. 


_In reply to all this, we simply say, we see no force in it. Mrs. 
Dana cannot conceive of three infinite beings coéxisting ; neither” 
can she form a just conception of one such being. And even as 
to Tritheism, — incredible and unscriptural as that dogma is, — 
Mrs. Dana will find but few persons to agree with her in the 
assertion, that the coéxistence of three infinite beings is absurd ; 
for the argument, that ‘‘ nothing can be added to what is infin- 
ite,” is altogether impertinent, since coéxistence does not imply 
that one existence is added to another. 

Mrs. Dana also attempts the refutation of the Trinity, in the 
following manner: 


“The Father, according to the doctrine of the Trinity, is only the 
third part of the Godhead, and therefore is not the whole God. If 
you are shocked at this, and say he 7s the whole and perfect God, 
then, according to your hypothesis, so is the Son, and so is the Spirit ; 
an you make three whole and perfect Gods. If you say they cannot 
be thus separated, and when you pray to one you pray to the whole, 
then, I say, you make your Master teach a very great error; for he 
always speaks of the Son as being distinct from the Father. Again ; 
if the Son is only the third part of the Godhead, he is not the infinite 
God. If again you say that he, the Son, is God, then again I say 
that so is the Father, and so is the Spirit, and, once more, there are 
three Gods. If you still say, that it is only when taken together that 
they are God, then I say that, taken separately, they cannot be God ; 
the Son, the second person, is not God, because the other persons are 
left out ; the Spirit, the third person, is not God, for the same reason ; 
and you take from us also the first person, the Father, — the God of 
the Bible.” P. 167. 


It is very easy to see, that the confusion and perplexity of this 
paragraph result wholly from the confounding of different ideas 
under the same words. The sophistry is at once detected, by 
carefully defining the word ‘“ God,” distinguishing between the 
Trinity and each person of the Trinity, to whom the word “ God” 
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is alike applied. Any one who will take the pains to substitute 
the word “ Trinity”’ for the word “ God,’’ when the three are 
intended, will at once discover the shallowness of the argument. 
We do, indeed, maintain that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, are each of them truly and properly God; but neither of 
them excludes or embraces the others in such a manner as that 
either of them constitutes the whole Trinity. If we are asked 
how much more we mean by the word “ God,”’ as applied to the 
Trinity, than as appropriated to each person of the Trinity, we 
confess our ignorance. It is enough for us, as Christians and as 
reasonable beings, to know by sufficient evidence that the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are each of them truly and 
properly God, and yet are so united as to constitute one God in a 
true and proper, but a high and undiscovered sense. 

We have occupied so much space already, that we must be 
brief in our remaining observations upon the merits of this book. 
The subjects discussed are very numerous ; and owing to the loose- 
ness with which they are arranged,—a looseness excusable only 
as belonging to the freedom of letter-writing, — it will be impos- 
sible to present- a connected view of them. The second letter is 
a long one, upon ‘“ the terms God and Lord.” It contains a 
summary of the usual arguments by which Unitarians seek to 
deprive these appellations of their highest significance when ap- 
plied to Christ. In some instances, they have been used in a 
restricted and secondary sense. We need not say that Mrs. 
Dana adopts this secondary sense, although it is confessedly an 
unusual and improper one ; and is to be adopted only when the 
context, clearly and of necessity, requires it. Her whole argu- 
ment rests upon the mere assumption, that the Trinity is an im- 
possibility. All this labored criticism is designed to prove that 
another than the common meaning of ‘ the terms God and Lord” 
is possible ; and this other, it is inferred, must be the actual 
meaning, because the common meaning is impossible! There is 
no independent force in the argument. It resolves itself into the 
position which we have just confuted, that the doctrine is not true 
because it cannot be. 

A favorite book with Mrs. Dana is Wilson’s ‘‘ Concessions of 
Trinitarians,” a work from which she makes frequent quotations, 
and whence she derives arguments when all other sources fail 
her. It has surprised us to see how quietly she can set aside 
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this and the other plain declaration of Scripture, by the simple 
consideration that such and such a distinguished Trinitarian writer 
has surrendered it as a proof-text. Such methods of argument 
appear to us the most preposterous of any. ‘Trinitarian writers, 
embracing the great body of all who have ever written on the 
Scriptures, might, from their very multitude, be expected to have 
many differences of opinion, and many weak points and inconsis- 
tencies. A collection of their individual “ concessions” to the 
errors they unitedly opposed, is but a worthless labor. Such a 
collection, drawn from the vast: world of orthodox literature, in all 
sections and all ages of the Christian church, would afford exam- 
ples in which every citadel of strength had been successively 
surrendered, not only to opposing sects, but to the assailants of 
Christianity itself! But until ‘ Trinitarian writers’’ constitute 
a college organized for united action, their individual ‘ conces- 
sions ” will be void of influence upon the common cause, and 
regarded as expressions of individual opinion,— it may be of 
strength or of weakness. 

We had intended to say something of the sentiments advanced 
by Mrs. Dana’s friends, as they appear in the extracts she gives 
from their letters, in her replies. Many of them seem to be 
wholly insufficient to move an intelligent and independent mind ; 
but it may be unjust to charge upon their authors the sentiments 
of the ‘“ extracts,’’ unqualified by the connections in which they 
originally stood. We find in the ‘ Watchman and Observer,” 
published at Richmond, Va., March 5, 1846, a communication, 
apparently from one of the “friends” to whose letters Mrs. 
Dana replies. It contains a request, that it may be copied by 
Unitarian papers which have noticed the work. As this request 
has not been much regarded, justice requires us to introduce a 
portion of it in this connection : 


“Twelve chapters of the book are taken up in answers to two or 
three letters by a friend, written at the warm, earnest and urgent en- 
treaty of one of her: parents, hurriedly and friendly, in the first im- 
pulse of painfully excited feeling, and with the single design of per- 
suading delay in the public profession of her new faith, before the 
writer believed that the change was complete ; though every word of 
her reply indicates them as written in the very spirit of wanton abuse, 
after a firmly announced determination had settled the whole matter. 
These letters, prompted only by warm regard for the authoress and 
her parents, indited on the instant, and immediately after hearing the 
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first notification of her doubts, professing to touch the argument only 
incidentally, as enforcing their main object of delay, unconnected 
and crude, are put up as a specimen of Trinitarian arguments, and 
their friendly, warm and earnest solicitude quoted as a sample of or- 
thodox charity.” 


We shall continue our notice of Mrs. Dana’s Letters, in the 
next number of this work. 


TypEE: A Perp at Potynestan Lire, during a four months’ 
residence in a valley of the Marquesas; with notices of the 
French occupation of Tahiti, and the provisional cession of the 
Sandwich Islands to Lord Paulet. By Herman Melville. 


THE intrinsic worth of this book would not procure for it a 
notice in these pages; but there are other reasons which in- 
duce us to give ita passing review. It is dedicated by its author 
to Chief Justice Shaw; it is much read and admired by families 
in influential circumstances ; and it ministers to the gratification 
of those who have low views of Christianity at home, and mis- 
taken apprehensions of the agencies employed for its diffusion 
abroad. he eulogies pronounced on the work by some may lead 
others, who have not read it, to suppose that it 1s possessed of 
literary merit, candor and truth. They will be astonished to 
find, on perusal, how meagre are its deserts in these respects. 

The story of the book is this: A young man from New Eng- 
land embarks as a sailor on board a whale-ship. After various 
common adventures of the sea, the vessel touches at the Mar- 
quesas Islands. Here our hero conceives the project of deserting 
from the ship, on account of real or fancied hardships imposed 
upon him by the captain. He finds, by accident, that a fellow 
sailor entertains similar feelings ; and, taking advantage of a, holi- 
day, they both escape to the mountains. After a due amount of 
privation and suffering, hazardous adventure and.all but miracu- 
lous escape from death, they at last find themselves among a race 
of cannibals called the Typees ; and hence the title of the book, 
which consists chiefly of a description of these savages. It abounds 
in sage reflections on the comparative value of natural and re- 
vealed religion; the virtue of the Typees compared with civil- 
ized nations; the intercourse and conduct of foreigners, and 
especially the efforts of English and American missionaries. 
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We may first remark in few words on the style of the book. 
There is a vivacity about it which is designed and calculated ‘to 
gain readers; but the attempts at wit are so constant, and so 
laborious, that they are far from pleasing to a chaste mind. He 
speaks of the cock in the hencoop on board the ship, as “ moping 
all the day long on that everlasting one leg of his.” He speaks 
of a Marquesan lady who was denied the use of the canoe, as 
supplying the deficiency ‘ by putting in requisition the paddles of 
her own fair body.” After describing “ the summary style in 
which the Typees convert perverse-minded and rebellious hogs 
into the most docile and amiable pork,’ he adds; “a morsel of 
which, placed on the tongue, melts like a soft smile from the lips 
of beauty.” The sort of taste which could render food thus 
cooked exquisitely palatable, is a fair representation of the taste 
with which the literary execution of the work before us is 
marked. 

But we have graver charges than this to make against the book. 
The Typees are described as being any thing but a virtuous 
people; and yet their virtue and religion are commended, when 
brought into comparison with the morals of Christian communities. 
We do not deny that they have been visited by some of the 
basest men who belonged to nations called Christian. Indeed 
much that is said in this book of the treatment which the heathen, 
in different parts of the world, have received at the hands of un- 
principled voyagers, and traders who have had wealth and power 
as the objects of their supreme affection, is said in truth. The 
benighted savage has had to gain his notion of civilization, in 
many sad instances, from the most polluted and polluting of our 
race. And this well-known fact has been, in many cases, the 
greatest obstacle to the success of missions. But Mr. Mel- 
ville means something very different from this. It is evident, 
from the entire spirit of his production, that he is setting the 
Typean system of morals and religion in contrast with Christianity 
judged by the fruits of both. Thus he says: 


“The voluptuous Indian, with every desire supplied, whom Provi- . 
dence has bountifully provided with all the sources of pure and 
natural enjoyment, and from whom are removed so many of the ills 
and pains of life — what has he to desire at the hands of civilization ?” 
— “The term ‘Savage’ is, I conceive, often misapplied ; and, indeed, 
when I consider the vices, cruelties and enormities of every kind, 
that spring up in the tainted atmosphere of feverish civilization, I am 
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——— 


inclined to think that, so far as the relative wickedness of the parties is 
concerned, four or five Marquesan Islanders, sent to the United 
States as missionaries, might be quite as useful as an equal number 
of Americans despatched to the Islands in a similar capacity.” 


Now it seems to us like trifling with the patience of our readers, 
to spend time in disproving such sentiments as the above. After 
the lapse of two thousand years, the gospel has conferred nothing 
upon the nations that have received it, which makes their condi- 
tion superior to that of the cannibals of the Marquesan Islands! 
Wisdom will then require that we give up as fast as possible all 
the institutions of Christianity, with all the improvements in the 
arts of civilization which have resulted from them! We shall be 
more virtuous and happy to adopt, forthwith, the superstitions of 
the heathen, with their social habits! Let us go to tattooing 
and tabooing, and pounding our bruised limbs into health! Let 
us eat raw fish, and have a plurality of husbands! If a stranger 
chance to come among us, let us cut off from him at once all 
hope of return to his kindred and friends! If he escape at all, 
let it be with as much difficulty as attended the escape of Mr. 
Melville from the happy valley of the Typees, and with as much 
torture of mind as he felt at the mysterious disappearance of his 
friend Toby! And, finally, to make our happiness and inno- 
cence complete, let us now and then taste a little human flesh ! 

Now all this depreciation of Christian communities, when com- 
pared with cannibals, is justified on the ground that thousands in 
Christian lands live contrary to the gospel! Men to whom the 
blessings of Christianity are offered, refuse to obey its precepts, 
and therefore Paganism is better than the true religion! Society 
in the United States, and in Europe, is not what it would be if all 
obeyed the gospel; not what it will be when the promised 
triumphs of Christianity are completed ; and, therefore, let us laud 
and envy the man-eating and voluptuous Typee! It is certain 
that the man who reasons after this fashion has little knowledge 
of Christianity, and still less love for its doctrines and precepts. 

This appears more plainly from the manner in which the writer 
speaks of missionaries and their labors in the South Sea Islands. 
It would take more room than we can spare, to quote passages 
which show the author’s feelings on this subject. And, indeed, 
why should a man approve of missions, who pretends to believe 
that the heathen, cannibals and all, are better off than the 
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inhabitants of Christian lands? Throughout the book, when mis- 
sionaries are spoken of, they are disparaged and ridiculed, and 
the work in which they are engaged is described as either fruitless 
or mischievous.. The wasting away of the population of Hawaii 
is ascribed to the infiuence of the missionaries! A foolish gtory 
is told of the wife of one of the American missionaries, dragged 
about in a carriage by reluctant natives, which is calculated to bring 
reproach upon the whole establishment. 

We are told that the writer of this book is well known, and 
from his character is entitled to belief. But to this we answer, 
that the missionaries are much better known among us, as men 
worthy of all respect and confidence. ‘Their work of philanthropy 
has been inspected by many men of candor, intelligence and 
veracity, who have spoken of them as having conferred inestima- 
ble blessings on the heathen. From the host of witnesses, we 
can refer at present only to Commodores Wilkes and Stockton, 
both of whom have recently visited the scenes of missionary labor. 
Wilkes says: 


“No one can visit the Islands, without perceiving, on every side, the 
most positive evidence of the great benefits they (the missionaries) 
have already bestowed, and are daily conferring upon the inhabitants.” 
— “T cannot pass without notice the untiring efforts of many of the 
foreign residents, to disparage the missionaries and vilify their mo- 
tives. ‘They endeavor, on all occasions, to prepossess the minds of 
visitors against both. These efforts, however, generally fail of suc- 
cess ; for no reflecting mind can fail to perceive how devoid they are 
of any foundation, nor avoid noticing the baneful effects these resi- 
dents are themselves producing, by inculcating principles for which 
many of them have been compelled to fly their own countries, or 
teaching the practice of crimes from whose penalty they have made 
their escape.” 


And we are compelled to-.say, from what we know of the mis- 
sionary families at the Sandwich Islands, that, if the author of 
‘“‘'T'ypee”’ has been no more unprejudiced in his account of the 
Happy Valley than in what he says of those self-denying servants 
of Christ, the world will be no wiser for what he has written. 

But we have something farther to say of the style of this book, 
in regard to missions. It is too late in the day for such flimsy 
abuse to have much effect. It has been tried often enough, and 
has been found wanting. ‘'T’o say nothing of those early mission- 
aries, the apostles, who were engaged in a work “ everywhere 
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spoken against,’ and yet in the end triumphant; we may cite the 
Moravians as a sample of Christian missionaries, who have gained 
the admiration of the world for the results of those privations and 
toils which at first were the scorn of society. And when the 
English missionaries first began their efforts to carry the gospel 
to those parts of the East where British avarice and ambition 
had already found their way, respectable literary journals poured 
upon the enterprise a stream of obloquy, marked by wit, and 
learning, and rhetorical skill, to which the book before us can 
make no pretensions. Many read these attacks, because they 
were amusing and able, and thus drank in the poison of antipathy 
to the sacred cause. But mark the sequel: the cause has so 
completely triumphed over all such disingenuous vituperation, 
that the very periodicals which once assailed, now commend it. 

A similar change of sentiment and feeling has occurred in this 
country. It is no uncommon event to hear the most cordial ap- 
probation expressed for the cause of missions, in places where 
several years ago a strong prejudice existed. ‘Time enough has 
elapsed to show the world the effects of giving Christianity with 
its humanizing and elevating influences to the heathen. There 
has been candor enough in the general mind to acknowledge the 
mistakes of the past, and to rejoice in the good that has been 
done. 

Now if there have been such changes as these in the minds of 
men of genius, intelligence and reputation, what permanent 
harm can be done by a writer who retails the old scandals, with- 
out their being seasoned by any of the old wit, or dignified by 
any of the old industry or research? It is not pretended that all 
our missionary operations are conducted in the best manner. 
They must necessarily partake of human infirmities. So exten- 
sive are these operations, and so numerous the agents employed 
in them, that it would be strange indeed, if captious men could 
not find something to censure. But, take it all in all, we believe 
the missionary enterprise to be in accordance with the will of God, 
the expressed and solemn command of Christ, and the devout 
aspirations of the pious in every land. We think it among the 
most important means of bringing in the day of glory to Zion ; 
and we believe that those who oppose this work, betray low 
thoughts of the gospel at home, as well as impede its progress 
abroad. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


Tur SLAVES AND THE Biste.— The recent proposal for giving 
the Book of God to the whole population of our country, without 
regard to differences of social condition and complexion, and even 
without regard to their present ability to read it, is a move of the 
highest interest and importance. If, as some suspect, it is only a 
trick to carry into the American Bible Society the same dissensions 
which have proved so injurious to other benevolent institutions, let it 
perish, and become as a thing of naught. Or if the intention be, as 
is also suspected, to urge the matter in such a way as to be offensive 
to the South, and purposely provoke opposition there, in order to use 
the fact as a new weapon against slavery, and a new cause of reproach 
and invective, then too let it perish as a piece of hypocritical cunning. 
It was a maxim of the bold and faithful Whitefield, that “no man 
ought to have his ears clipped with a Bible.” But let not such sus- 
picions be entertained without proof. The measure in itself is right, 
and wise, and good. If executed in the spirit of love to souls, it can- 
not but be acceptable to God, and lead to other measures for diffusing 
the means of grace, and saving the lost. If undertaken by the Bible 
Society with its characteristic wisdom, and carried out in good faith 
through the agency of the Southern churches of different denomina- 
tions, by men having their confidence, it must do good, and can do 
nothing but good. Can there be a happier measure for uniting all 
religious men, however they may differ upon other matters touching 
slavery? But what if some bad men should join in the effort, and 
contribute to its success! Well, what then? We are ready to say 
with the excellent Rowland Hill at a meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, where objection was made to accepting dona- 
tions from Socinians : —“ Sir, I would take a Bible from the Devil 
himself, if he would only hand it to me with a long pair of tongs!” 
Christian ministers and professors at the South avow the same rever- 
ence for the Bible, and readiness to trust it to do its work, that we 
profess. And, under their auspices, it can be distributed to every 
family, bond or free, with no more opposition than would be met with 
in the State of New York, from popish hatred of the translated 
Scriptures. It is a hallowed gift. Even in the house of bondage, 
the Word of God is free! Let it go toall. The next demand will 
be for the general diffusion of the gospel and its means of salvation. 
This is the result which is needed at the South, as it is everywhere, 
beyond all other things. No men need its consolations and elevating 
influences more than the poor slaves, and the poorer class of the whites, 
who own no slaves, and who call themselves free, because they never 
serve any master but sin. The gospel affords the best preparation for 
freedom, and the only preparation for heaven. 


Dr. Howe AND THE PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. — 
In the Fifteenth Report, just issued, the Director has replied to the 
strictures in our March number. We are gratified to find that the 
Trustees are unwilling to endorse either Dr. Howe’s theology or his 
views of religious education. In an Appendix which they will not 
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ponsible for any thing which the Director places in the Appendix to 
their Reports. This is ruling their own witness out of court. We 
had charged them with making theological tracts of their Reports, and 
propagating the offensive dogmas of a small sect through these docu- 
ments, coming from an institution professedly unsectarian, and, in many 
respects, truly so. ‘They tell us, through their Director: No; your 
“error arises from misunderstanding the nature of those documents ; 
they are special Reports, made by me, and for which I alone am re- 
sponsible.” p. 29. Now, if they do not speak through the Appendix, 
we do not recognize their reply ; for it is found in this same unfortu- 
nate Appendix. But if we relax the rigor of the rules of evidence, 
and suffer the Director to speak in this instance for the Trustees, their 
plea will hardly stand. As they wish to secure public confidence, 
they make an Annual Report of their principles and proceedings. 
The Report consists of some fifty-six pages, of which less than half is 
eccupied with the statement of their affairs. ‘Then comes a long Ap- 
pendix, drawn up by the person who is the head, heart and hand of 
the Institution ; who represents the Trustees in the school and before 
the public; who is their confidential agent; and whose speculations, 
printed year after year in their official documents, cannot be supposed 
to conflict with their religious belief. And yet, when he speaks “ as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk” (to quote the Thirty-nine Articles), we 
are told that we must not ascribe the heresies, the blasphemies, and 
the visionary theories of the Appendix to the Institution or the Trus- 
tees. This seems to be but a lame defence. If, however, the Trustees 
intend it as a gentle intimation, that they would prefer to have their 
Director choose henceforth some other channel for his theories and 
statements, which are so offensive to a large portion of this commu- 
nity, we hope he will take the hint, and save us the trouble of looking 
any further after him in this behalf. 


Mivitary ServirupE.— No person who has not had opportunity 
to take a close and protracted view of a soldier’s life, can tell how 
abject a slavery it is. Even the slaves, in those parts of the South- 
ern States where military posts are established, regard their lot as 
far more free than that of the enlisted white. The slave, in truth, 
has much more of the disposal of his time and uawagth for his own 
purposes and pleasures. ‘The labor exacted of the slave is, for the 
most part, directed to innocent and useful purposes, such as the culti- 
vation of the soil and domestic employments ; while the soldier is 
forced to expose himself to be destroyed by the perils of war and more 
hostile elements, that he may try to deal destruction upon his fellows. 
The soldier, no less than the slave, is subjected to the discipline of the 
whip, which is not seldom resorted to under martial law. The slave 
has usually but one master to please ; but the recruit is the servant of 
a long train of servants, from the lowest corporal to the highest gen- 
eral, who, in his turn, is a mere machine in the hand of the executive. 
What a spectacle does this whole nation, boasting itself as Freedom’s 
most favored race, now present to the world! We are sending great 
gangs of armed slaves, dizened with titles and cheap finery, to win 


sanction, they inform the public, through him, that they are not res- 
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WILBUR’S REFERENCE BIBLE, ETC. 





new fields to be tilled by gangs of chained slaves, who shall leave to 
their children no heritage but their fetters ! 


Wiveur’s REFERENCE BisLE. — Twenty years ago, the method 
of studying, in classes, the Word of God, as indicated in this arrange- 
ment, was extensively used, and with the best results. The referen- 
ces are made to certain sets of questions, which draw out the sense of 
the text; and require a careful examination on the part of teacher 
and scholar, that they may judge for themselves what questions ought 
to be raised and what answers ought to be given. The references are 
suggestive, and intended to awaken the mind.-to act upon the subject 
before it. Doubtless-the common question-books, which are mostly 
made up of “leading questions,” either containing their own answers, 
or calling for clauses literally repeated from the text, have one great 
advantage. Their advantage is, that they may minutely evolve the 
whole sense of the passage. On the other hand, they tend to make 
the business of teaching and learning too mechanical. “ Here are all 
the questions! Now what are the answers?” Hence much of the 
instruction in Sabbath Schools goes no further than this. The ques- 
tions are asked and answered, and all is done. Even in this way, 
lifeless and dry as it may become, great good is gained. But may 
not more be effected by a system like that of the Reference Bible, 
which guides the inquirer’s feet by general directions for finding the 
way, without confining them to a particular beaten track, or wheel- 
rut of common opinion? We heartily commend the new and beau- 
tiful edition of this work, much superior to the older copies, to the 
attention of adult classes, which desire to see, — as was so frequently 
the case when this system was first used, — religion revived in direct 
connection with the earnest study and application of the “ words of 
eternal life.” 


Tue TEMPERANCE ENTERPRISE. — The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, sustaining the laws of the seve- 
ral states for restraining the traffic in intoxicating drinks, has struck a 
panic into the hearts of those who are eager to obtain their living by 
ministering to the vices and ruin of their fellow-men. A more odious 
craft cannot be imagined; and the craftsmen, for the most part, are 
fully odious enough for their business. The manner in which the 
law should regard the mean arid hateful calling of the liquor-vender 
has been much debated. We will venture to indicate our views, as to 
the scheme of legislation which would afford the best results. First ; 
let the licensing system be abolished. “The price of blood,” the con- 
sideration paid for the privilege of tempting and helping men to 
destroy themselves and their families, ought not to pollute the public 
purse. Secondly ; let alcoholic liquors be sold, like any other article 
of traffic, by any one and to any one, only not in quantities less than 
a quart or a gallon; so that they may be obtained without difficulty, 
when needed in medicine or the arts. And thirdly; let the selling of 
them, in any quantity, for the purpose of being drunk upon the pre- 
mises, be a felony, punishable, not with a fine, which the offender will 
soon levy upon his infatuated customers ; but with imprisonment at 
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238 COUNSELS TO YOUNG LADIES, ETC. 





hard labor, without regard to the wealth or connections of the crimi- 
nal. As to the buyers and drinkers, we would leave them, as hereto- 
fore, to the restraints of public opinion and to the power of persuasion. 
Under such a system, the friends of virtue would have a twofold 
duty : first, to bring all the power of reason and religion to bear upon 
the practice of individuals, to keep them from the intoxicating cup ; 
and secondly, to enforce the law with all vigilance and rigor against 
those who may furnish the means of intoxication. These men should 
be subjected to an infamous punishment ; as being, like the pirate at 
sea, and the robber on land, “manifest enemies of the human race.” 


CounsELs TO Youne Lapies anp YouneG Men. — The class of 
books to which this belongs is become quite numerous, since Dr. 
Hawes led the way, with his “ Lectures to Young Men.” But not- 
withstanding the number of competitors in this line, Rev. M. H. 
Smith’s little book of “Counsels ” has now reached its fifth edition, in 
less than a year from its first publication. This fact is interesting, as 
showing how great is the demand for books of this description, ad- 


_dressed to those who are in the period of youth, which, as Cotton 


Mather says, “is the fairest flower on the stalk of time.” This fifth 
edition is much improved; and is thrown into an elegant miniature 
form, so that it is quite a “ young-looking” affair, and just right to 
set off a handsome hand to the best advantage. May it have many 
fair readers! It has a commendatory resolution from the handwrit- 
ing of the venerable John Quincy Adams, drawn on stone, and whose 
tremulous lines indicate the anxiety of the sage for the improvement 
of the rising race. To him belong the lines of Cowley : 


“ Nor can ‘the snow, which now cold age does shed 
Upon thy reverend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fires within ; 
But all which thou hast been, 
And all that youth can be, thou art yet: 
So fully still dost thou 
Enjoy the manhood and the bloom of wit, 
And all the natural heat, but not the fever too. 
So contraries on Autna’s top conspire : 
The emboldened snow next to the flame does sleep. 
To things immortal time can do no wrong; 
And that which never is to die, for ever must be young.” 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT Everett. — It has been a common 
rumor, that this gentleman has been sorely tried by the difficulties of 
his position, arising from the impracticability of some of the teachers, 
and the intractability of some of the students. Being of too high a 
spirit to retain the dignity and emoluments of office, without the 
authority which belongs to it, and which is necessary to make Har- 
vard College what it ought to be, he has sent in his resignation. The 
corporation, as we learn, has entreated him to take it back; but the 
entreaty has been in vain. — Previous to his election, there had been 
great dissatisfaction with the management of the College. Some of 
the Unitarian members of the Board of Overseers were loud in their 
complaints. A deep discontent was spreading through the larger 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION, ETC. 239 





and better part of the Commonwealth, that the Unitarians should 
engross the state university into their hands, and pervert it into: a 
theological machine for supporting a sect which forms but a small 
minority of the people. — The choice of Mr. Everett to be President 
quieted these excitements. All parties confided in his unfeigned lib- 
erality and conscientiousness, and desired to see what he could do: to 
retrieve the sinking character of the College. His speedy retirement 
ean hardly tend to raise it in public estimation; and must confirm the 
general impression, that the evils which cleave to it will never be 
cured while it remains under exclusive Unitarian control. 


DissOLUTION OF THE Unron.— The March number of the 
“Young American’s Magazine,” an interesting publication, contains 
an article on “ Abolition Reasons for Disunion,” by Wendell Phillips. 
Alas, that two such honored names should be disgraced in one person ! 
The title of this treasonable article is followed by a notice, that a 
reply to it will appear in the next number. From this we infer, that 
Mr. Phillips is to serve but as a man of straw, to be hacked in pieces 
and scattered as chaff to the winds. This reviler of his country re- 
presents her constitution as being so linked with slavery, that they 
must live and perish together. Now suppose that slavery were about 
to be abolished by any of the states which have the power! What is 
there in the federal constitution to prevent it? Notaword! Sup- 
pose that slavery were actually abolished! What is there in the con- 
stitution to bring it back? Not asyllable. If every slave were to 
forsake our soil, the constitution would operate just as well as now, 
and much better. In fact, slavery and popular ignorance and depra- 
vity are the things which threaten its permanence. Mr. Phillips and 
his associates will not vote at the polls, because they will not vote for 
men to fill offices which are to carry out the general provisions of the 
constitution. Where is their common sense? Do they not see that they 
will never divide the Union in that way? ‘They leave all the voting 
and all the offices to the sworn friends of the Union, who will be sure 
to maintain it without opposition. If they will not vote for men who 
think as they do, there will never be a man in office who will give 
them an available opportunity to dissolve the present government and 
form another. Talk of asking the Legislature of Massachusetts to 
separate the Commonwealth peaceably from the Union! What if the 
thing were attempted? We should see all the forces of the Union 
marching in upon us, to subdue the rebellion, the instant we undertook 
to set aside the laws of the whole land. Peaceable secession! The 
country to which we belong would speedily reunite us; and very 
peaceably too, for any thing that Mr. Phillips and’ his “ non-resistants” 
would do to prevent it. 


Mormon Srock Deciininc.— There was an elder of the 
“ Latter-day Saints” who was very busy in this city and vicinity in 
preaching the abominations of Joe Smith and of the “spiritual wife 
system.” The language of good old Thomas Fuller will apply to 
him: “ When his auditors have forgotten the matter, they will remem- 
ber the loudness of his stentorian voice, which, indeed, had more 
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240 THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION. 





strength than any thing else he delivered.” Failing in his church- 
enterprise, the noisy elder has turned to “splitting the ears of the 
roundlings” in another place. Having come from the pit, he is now 
addressing the pit. In other words, he has become disgusted with 
enacting the stupid farce of Mormonism, and is stalking over the 
boards of the theatre in the more dignified “ walk of tragedy.” The 
novelty of a preaching play-actor draws out many a dollar which 
would never have gone to pay for ranting in a conventicle. And so 
“Elder G. J. Adams” is posted on all the corners as “ taking his 
benefit ” at that foul sink of sin, the National Theatre. 


Tue MassacuusEetts CONVENTION. — The time for the meeting 
of this body of Congregational ministers draws nigh. It has become 
a very disagreeable affair from the contested elections of preachers. 
The Unitarians, being less than a third of the ministers in the state, 
claim to do one-half of the preaching. They are always present in 
great force at the convention, while most of the Orthodox ministers 
show their zeal for the truth by attending some of the numerous meet- 
ings which are held at that time. The reason why the Unitarians feel 
so much livelier interest in the convention is obvious. Their faith in 
their religion, and their confidence in the validity of their ministerial 
character, are not so strong but that they would gladly help them out. 
Hence their extreme anxiety to procure from men of acknowledged 
Orthodoxy some sort of endorsement on their commission as Christian 
ministers. Hence their inconsistent eagerness to exchange pulpits 
with men whom they profess to regard as idolaters. To be thus ac- 
credited, they would gladly cling to the convention, though there might 
not be the slightest hope of again electing a preacher of their own 
sort. ‘The evangelical minister, on the contrary, being amply satisfied 
that he is a true minister of Christ, and bishop of the flock of God, 
would not thank all the rationalists in the land to endorse his commis- 
sion. Were they to offer it in due form, it could afford him nothing 
of the felicity which a Unitarian seems to feel when he can obtain 
any acknowledgment of the kind from Orthodox brethren. 

We are not ill-natured enough to wish to deprive them of such 
felicity, if it could be conferred without a sacrifice of principle. But 
they are right in their view of the matter. ‘To vote for them to mod- 
erate the Convention and preach before it, is to own them as servants 
of Christ. It is affording “aid and comfort” to the enemies of our 
King, the enemies of his atoning cross and divine crown. It is be- 
coming accessory to the eternal ruin of any who may thus be encour- 
aged to follow them as spiritual guides. No faithful minister of 
Christ can do it, if he obeys the inspired precepts of. Paul concerning 
such as preach “another gospel,” and of John as to such as bring not 
the true doctrine of salvation. 

We are more conservative of truth and comfortable feeling, than of 
customs, however comely and old. We hope that the next convention 
will abolish the annual sermon, leaving it to each division to take such 
order as it may like for preaching within its own circle, and for the 
collection of funds for that sacred charity, the relief of the desolate 
widows and orphans of deceased brethren. 





















































